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CHOLEBA. 


THE ASIATIC CHOLERA NOT A NEW DISEASE. 
(Continued from vol. 23, page 410.) 


The mortality occasioned by cholera in 
Paris in 1849, appears to have very nearly 
corresponded with that of 1831-2, but there 
was this remarkable difference : in 1832, two- 
thirds of the deaths, 12,733 of the whole 
number, occurred in the month of April, 
while, in the recent instance, the deaths in 
April were but 694, and the greatest mortality 
wasinJune. In England, the disease reached 
its greatest height in Aug. and September, and 
has been much more violent than on its for- 
mer visitation. In 1831-2, the deaths from 
cholera in the metropolis were 5,275. In 
1849, 13,631, exclusive of 2,981 deaths by 
diarrhaea ; and the registrar-general’s reports 
for the whole of England and Wales show an 
excess of 60,492 deaths for the last sum- 


has been greatest in low-lying districts. On 
high and naturally salubrious situations, com- 
paratively few deaths by cholera have occurred, 
and the mortality has even been less than usu- 
al. In London it was almost wholly confined 
to the banks of the river, the district between 
Waterloo Bridge and Battersea, which in the 
time of the Romans was an unreclaimed 
marsh ; and the low, but slightly more elevat- 
ed levels of Whitechapel, Bethnal Green, and 
Shoreditch. In the large parishes of Maryle- 
bone and St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
greater part of which lie between 50 and 100 
feet above high water mark, deaths were 
scarcely above the average, and nowhere 
exceeded the births. Although most destruc- 
tive on the Surrey side of the river, the cho- 
lera did not touch the Surrey Hills. The re- 
turns of the registrar-general from parts of 
the country where the towns are situated on 
elevated lands, as in central and Northern 
Devon, Leicestershire, and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, state the population to have 
been unusually healthy, and the deaths below 
the average, The exceptions have every- 
where been of the kind that prove the_rule. 
Cholera was fatal among some labourers’ cot- 
tages, which although situated on the hill-side, 
were without drainage, surrounded by filth 
and refuse, and exposed to the malaria of an 
uncleansed fish-pond. 

At Leeds, the deputy-registrar remarks, 
that although the ravages of cholera had been 
truly awful, it had been confined in his dis- 
trict, almost exclusively to that part of the 
population that dwelt in cellars, although some 
limes better drained, than the unoccupied cel- 


mer quarter over the summer quarter of 1845 | lars of other streets,—a circumstance, which 


—an excess principally to be attributed to the 
epidemic, the mortality of the quarter exceed- 


ing the average by 53 percent. The effects| malignant vapours are not necessarily con- 


of the epidemic may also be traced in the fal- 
ling off in the number of births, which had 
been 140,361 for the summer quarter of 1848, 
but only 135,200 in 1849, exceeding the num- 
ber of deaths by only 164; so that, if there 
be truth in the common estimate, that nearly 
300,000 persons have left the shores of the 
United Kingdom within the last twelvemonth, 
we have now a rapidly decreasing population. 
It may be noted also as probable, that popu- 
lation has remained stationary, or been turn- 
ed back in its course throughout the world du- 
ring the past year, for no part of the globe ap- 
pears, to have wholly escaped the ravages of 
the disease, and we hear of it as appearing at 
about one and the same time in Russia and 
Spain, in Paris and New York, on the shores 
of the Mediterranean and the banks of the 
Mississippi, the mortality in some places ex- 
tending to the lower animals. 


makes the deputy-registrar undervalue the im- 
portance of drainage, he not perceiving that 


fined to that spot where they rise, but may | 
flow from their own gravitation, or be drifted 
by the wind into cellars a mile.distant. 

The following is the proportion of deaths 
to the population, in some of the towns where 
the mortality was greatest :— 


Deaths from Cholera during the summer | 
quarter of 1849 :— 


Males. Females. 
Hull 1 in 28 1 in 28 
Plymouth 1“ 38 1“ 46 
Merthyr Tydvil 1 * 39 1“ 39 
Portsea Island 1“ 44 1 “* 50 
Live: pool 1“ 47 1 43 
Tyn moih 1“ 61 1 * 64 
Bristol 1“ 66 1“ 78 


Of the numerous communications, pub- 
lished by the Board of-Health to throw light 


In all cases, howeyer, we find the mortality bupon the causes of the epidemic, perhaps, the 


Ramsgate. 
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following, addressed to Lord Carlisle by Mr. 
K. B. Martin, harbour-master of Ramsgat , 
is one of the most important. 

* During the heats of the last days of Au- 
gust, having a considerable body of officers 
and men under my surveillance, | watched 
their state and habits with great care and anxe 
iety. I knew they were exposed in no com- 
mon degree to all the admitted predisposing 
causes. Some were occasionally at work in 
a sewer in progress ; others in a coffer-dam, 
surrounded by « blue fetid mud, and offensive 
sullage. All were empioyed, in a harbour par- 
tially dry at low-water, and with a hot sun, 
liable to exhalations from decomposed marine 
exuvize ; yet, to my great consolation, all these 
poor men, thus employed, continued well. The 
exception is extraordinary. The crew of my 
steam towing-vessel Samson, continually em- 
ployed in the fresh sea-breeze, when at home 
living in well ventilated, comfortable houses, 
temperate in their habits, hale and young ; and 
yet they were attacked, under the following cu- 
rious and interesting circumstances. At mid- 
night of the 31st of Aug., the Samson proceed- 
ed to the Goodwin Sands, where they were em- 
ployed under the Trinity agent, assisting in 
work carried on there by that corporation. 
While there, at 3 a. a. on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, a hot humid haze, with a bog-like smell, 
passed over them; and the greater number of 
the men there employed instantly felt a nau- 
sea, ‘They were in two parties. One man 
at work on the sand was obliged to be carri- 
ed to the boat; and before they reached the 
steam-vessel at anchor, the cramps and 
spasms had supervened upon the vomilings ; 
but here they found two of the party on board 
affected, and after heaving up the anchor they 
returned with all despatch they could to 
Hot baths were immediately put 
in requisition, and by proper medical treat- 
ment they were convalescent in a few days. 
Here, then, is a marked case, without one 
known predisposing local cause ; while our la- 
bourers escaped surrounded by local and con- 
tinual disadvantages. Doubtless it was atmos- 
pheric, and in the hot blast of pestilence which 
passed over them. * ? . 

** My men were carried home, where every 
comfort awaited them, and not a member of 
their families was infected.” 

The facts to be noticed here are—first the 
connection of cholera with ‘*a humid haze 
with bog-like smell,” corresponding with the 
“stinking mists” remarked during the pro- 
gress of the epidemics of the middle ages ; 
and, second, the circumstance that it was soon 
afier midnight, or at 3, a. m. when the crew 
of the Samson were attacked; while fourteen 
men who had been employed in the daytime 
in the docks, amid fetid exhalations, under a 
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hot sun, continued well. Here we have again 
the most decisive evidence, not that fetid exha- 
lations are harmless, as Mr. Martin would 
seem to infer, but that they are least hurtful 
when most rapidly disengaged and expanded 
by the action of heat ; and that in their effects 
upon human beings, their malignity depends 
upon the accidents of temperature and winds 
that may cause them to sweep along the sur- 
face of the ground in a concentrated form. 
For aught that can be shown to the contrary, 
the “ humid haze” seen by Mr. Martin may 
have been impregnated with the sulphuretted 
hydrogen exhaled the day before from the 
very dock hé has described. 

The presence of aqueous vapour appears 
t be the one of the essential conditions of all 
epidemics ; but the effect is not produced by 
aqueous vapour alone, for an ordinary Scotch 
mist will hurt nobody; the vapour must be 
impregnated with poisonous gasses. It, then, 
naturally produces the same effect upon the 
Jungs as poisoned water upon the stomach ; 
and here it may be observed, that in numerous 
cases, quoted by the registrars and the Board 
of Health—as for example, the deaths in 
Wandsworth-terrace—cholera has been di- 
rectly induced by the contamination of a 
spring or well with a neighbouring sewer. 
No matter whether the elements of putridity 
enter the system in a gaseous or liquid form, 
they will in either case produce a like result. 

It has been remarked that the summer of 
41849 wag not one of great humidity, but, on 
the contrary, an unusually dry season, less 
rain falling in the latitude south of 53, than 
the average of seasons, but more rain than 
the average in the north of England. A 
warm and dry season, however, is the one 
most favourable to the process of exhalation ; 
and in marshy districts, and on the banks of 
rivers there is always a sufficiency of aqueous 
vapours to arrest the upward course of dele- 
terious gases, and to hold them in combina- 
tion. Although the season was warm and 
dry, Mr. Glacier, of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, tells us that the period from Au- 
gust the 20th to September 15th, when the 
cholera was at its height in London, “ was 
distinguished by a thick and stagnant atmos- 
phere, and the air was for the most part close 
and oppressive.” He adds, that the move- 
ment of the air at the time was about one- 
half its usual amount. 

“On many days when a strong breeze was 
blowing on the top of the observatory, and 
over Black-heath, there was not the slightest 
motion in the air near the banks of the 
Thames ; and this remarkable calm continu- 
ed for some days together, particularly from 
August 19 to 24, on the 29th, from September 
1 to 10, and after September 15. On Sep- 
tember 11 and 12 the whole mass of the air 
at all places was in motion, and the first time 
for nearly three weeks the hills at Hampstead 
and Highgate were seen clearly from Green- 
wich. Afler the 15th of September to the 
end of the quarter the air was in very little 
motion. 

‘*From the published observations of the 
strength of the wind daily at all parts of the 
country, it would seem that the air has been 


for days together ina stagnant state at all 
places whose eievation above the sea is small.” 
(To be continued.) 
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IRELAND. 


(Continued from vol. 23, page 414.) 


Dean Swift, one of the keenest observers of 
mankind, and one of the most zealous friends 
of Ireland, in a sermon on her condition, draws 
a picture that differs very little from what he 
would now see :— 

“In most parts of this kingdom the natives 
are from their infancy so given up to idleness 
and sloth, that they often choose to beg or 
steal, rather than to supply themselves by their 
own labour. They marry without the least 
view or thought of being able to make any 
provision for their families ; and whereas in 
all industrious nations children are looked upon 
as a help to their parents, with us, for want of 
being early trained to work, they are intoler- 
able burdens at home, and a grievous charge 
upon the public, as appeareth from the vast 
number of ragged and naked children led about 
by strolling women, and trained up in ignor- 
ance and all manner of vice, ‘The farmers 
and coltagers almost throughout the whole 
kingdom, are, to all intents and purposes, as 
real beggars, as any to whom we give our 
charity in the streets. Alas! the whole nation 
is almost reduced to beggary by the disadvan- 
tages we lie under, and the hardships we are 
forced to bear; the baseness, ignorance, 
thoughtlessness, squandering temper, slavish 
nature, and uncleanly manner of living of the 
poor popish natives, together with the cruel 
oppression of their landlords—I say, that in 
such a nation, how can we otherwise expect 
than to be overrun with objects of misery and 
want 1”—Scott’s Swift, viii. 124. 

Arthur Young, the most pains-taking, can- 
did, and judicious of agricultural inquirers, 
made what we may call a professional tour in 
Ireland in 1776, and subsequently a more pro- 
tracted visit. About forty years after Swift’s 
Sermon, his description, the result of extensive 
personal observation, has the same leading 
traits :— 

* The manners, habits, and customs of per- 
sons of considerable fortune, are pretty much 
the same everywhere—at least there is very 
little difference between England and Ireland. 
It is amongst the common people that we must 
look for those traits by which we discriminate 
a national character. The circumstances 
which struck me most in the common Irish, 
were vivacity and a great and eloquent volu- 
bility of speech. Lazy to excess at work, 
but at play they show the greatest agility. 
Curiosity insatiable—hospitality to all comers, 
be their own poverty ever so pinching—warm 
friends, revengeful enemies, hard drinkers and 
quarrelsome—great liars, but civil, submissive 
and obedient.””— Young’s Tour in Ireland, 
part ii. p. 75. 

Besides this general description, he com- 
plains, in almost every district that he visits, 
of the striking absence of industry; and in 
some cases he observes, that nothing but abso. 
lute hunger will force them to work. In the 


county of Wexford, however, he fell in with 
what he calls ‘a Saxon colony,’ the descen- 
dants of the first English settlers in Ireland ; 
and here he sees a sudden change. 

* These peopleare uncommonly industrious, 
and a most quiet race. In fifteen or twenty 
years there is no such thing as a robbery. 
The little farmers live very comfortably and 
happily, and many of them are worth several 
hundred pounds. ‘They all speak a broken 
Saxon language, and not one in a hundred 
knows anything of Irish, They are evidently 
a distinct people, and | could not but remark, 
that their features and cast of countenance va- 
ried very much from the native Irish. The 
girls and women are handsomer, having better 
features and complexions. Indeed the women 
amongst the lower classes in general in Ire- 
land, are as ugly as the women of fashion [the 
English race] are handsome. ‘The industry 
of these [Saxon] people, as I have already 
mentioned in several particulars, is superior to 
their neighbours, and their better living and 
habitations, are also distinctions not to be for- 
gotten.” —Jb. p. 82. 

Mrs. Hall, visiting that same district in 
1837, observes a peculiarity which we doubt 
whether she would have seen in any other 
part of Ireland :— 

*] journeyed from Bannow to Wexford, a 
distance of sixteen miles, without encountering 
a single beggar, or even one who appeared to 
need alms.” —Lights and Shadows of Irish 
Life, i. 43. 

Two or three gentlemen in Ireland, intro- 
duced about the reign of George I., colonies 
of German Protestants (Palatines, as they 
were called) to work model farms for the im- 
provement of their estates and the instruction 
of their native tenants, with some temporary 
success in the first point, but little or none in 
the second; and the isolated Germans, of 
whom Young saw some so late as 1776, have 
been long since overpowered and lost in the 
general laziness and misery. 

*‘ Their improvements have been ploughing 
with the wheel plough, which, with two horses, 
works easily without a driver. They brought 
in cars with wheels ; there were only sliding 
ones before. They also sow all their potatoes 
in drills with the plough, and also plough them 
out, and this with great success—but nobody 
follows them !”— Young, p. 303. 

Then follows (pp. 311-317) a detail of the 
superior industry, economy, agricultural pro- 
duce, personal cleanliness, and comforts of 
these naturalized Germans, which afforded a 
marked contrast with the unhappy Irish who 
would not “ follow them.” Their hard work- 
ing women especially, afforded a “ perfect con- 
trast to the Trish ladies.” One of these colo- 
nies was established by Mr. Quin (ancestor of 
Lord Dunraven), on his estate of Adare, near- 
Limerick. Mrs. Quin endeavoured to stimu- 
late “ the Irish ladies” to imitate the industri- 
ous Germans :— 

“ Ever attentive to introduce whatever can 
contribute to the welfare and happiness of her 
Irish tenants, Mrs. Quin offered premiums to 
induce the women to make hay, cloaks, stock- 
ings, &c., &c.—but all would not do !”—JI6. 
p. 311. 











We need not make any special extracts 
from Mr. and Miss Edgeworth’s exquisite il- 
lustrations of Ireland prior to the Union—they 
are in every one’s memory, and have left im- 
pressions of the improvidence, thoughtlessness, 
and indolence of the Irish character, which, 
though exhibited in a fictive shape, have always 
been recognized as exact copies from the life. 
Mr. Croker, in his * State of Ireland, Past and 
Present,” published in 1807, when the only 
bias on his impartiality must have been in fa- 
your of his country, gives substantially the 
same picture that Young had done thirty years 
before. After sketching the general charac- 
teristics of the nation, he proceeds :— 

“ The condition of the peasantry was of late 
utterly, and is still almost barbarous. In agri- 
cultural pursuits, they are neither active nor 
expert; hereditary indolence would incline 
them to employ their lands in pasturage, and 
it is always more easy to induce them to take 
arms [in insurrections] than to cultivate the 
earth and wait on the seasons. 
driven by necessity to labour, they willingly 
consume whole days in sloth, or as willingly 
employ them in riot: strange diversity of na- 
ture, to love indolence and hate quiet ! 
will call this people civilized, or wonder that 
they are turbulent ?”—State of Jreland, xxv.— 


In a lighter strain, but to the same serious 
and melancholy conclusion, is the more recent 
evidence (1838) of the elegant and kind-heart- 
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“It is the fashion to attribute to England, 
all, or most, of Ireland’s sufferings; but I 
think a dispassionate and accurate view of 
Ireland would prove that a mistake, . . 
that from the strange character of its people 
the principal miseries and misfortunes of Ire- 
land arise, What must strike a stranger most 
in a visit to Ireland, if he happen to preserve 
his own senses, is the utter deficiency of that 
useful quality, common sense. 
if there were something in the atmosphere of 
Ireland, which is unfavourable to the growth 
of common sense and moderation in its inha- 
bitants, and which is not without an influence 
even on those who go there with their brains 
fairly stocked with that most useful quality. 
Common sense, | repeat, is lamentably want- 
ed ; and this occasions all other wants, Want 
of sense peeps through the open door and stuf- 
fed-up window of every hovel. 
stamped on everything that is done or leit un- 
You may trace it in the dung-heap 
which obstructs the path to the cabin, in the 
smoke which finds an outlet through every 
opening but a chimney. 
the warm cloaks which are worn in the hot- 
test day in summer, in the manner a peasant 
girl carries her basket behind her back ; this is 
generally done by folding her cloak—her only 
cloak—round it, and thus throwing the whole 
weight of the basket on this garment, of course 
to its no small detriment. 
sense lurks, too, under the great heavy coat 
which the men wear during violent exertion 
In short, it is obvious ina 
thousand ways.”—Rambles in the South of |direction of the frequently recurring valleys 
Ireland, i, 18, 19. 

And Mrs. Hall—Irish by birth, as Lady 
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You may see it in 


This same want of 


in hot weather, 
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Chatterton is by adoption—is driven in the|they were “already crossing the foremost of 
first pages of her “ Lights and Shadows of| the Uralian heights.” 
Irish Life,” to exclaim on the absurdity of} At Malmuish there are traces of gold in the 
one of the peasantry :— alluvial soil, but in quantities too small to be 
“ Irish all over! The people here are con-| worth working, so near the richer deposits in 
stantly reasoning—like madmen, right from | immediate vicinity of the Ural. 
wrong principles—or like fools, wrong from} Dubrova, 57 miles south-west of Perm, “ is 
right ones ; and are likely to remain so till a} a thriving Russian village, the well-condition- 
complete change is made in their managing}|ed fields of which are environed by thick 
and management.” —i. 49. woods.” It stands on the banks of the Kama, 
Mr. Burness, a Scotch land-steward and/a tributary of the Volga, remarkable for its 
practical agriculturist, who had managed the} tortuous and circuitous course: after flowing 
Duke of Manchester’s estates both in Hun-| 530 miles, it passes within less than 50 miles 
tingdonshire and Armagh, and is therefore) of its source. 
practically intimate with the agriculture of} “In the evening, a little before we arrived 
the three countries, computes from the statis-| at Dubrova, we saw, on the open plain at the 
tical returns, that a million of Irish labourers | side of the road, a caravan of many hundred 
are employed on about one-third, or at most} people, men, women and children, who had 
one-half, the quantity of arable land that is|there unyoked their kibitkas, and tilegues, 
tilled in a much higher style by a million of| which were laden with all their worldly goods, 
British labourers in England and the lowlands | had lighted fires, and were preparing to make 
of Scotland. He found too, from personal ex-| themselves comfortable for the night. We 
perience, that one Englishman did double the} were told that they were ‘ Barskie Lyiidi,’ 
work of an Irishman ; and that on the whole,|that is to say, ‘lords’ people, or serfs, who 
any assigned quantity of labour was dearer in| had been hitherto living in the neighbourhood 
Ireland than in England—although the Irish | of Great Novgorod, but were now removing to 
rate of wages was barely half that of England ;| new and better abodes in Asia.’ They seem- 
“and yet,” he adds— ed themselves to be pleased with the journey. 
You will find this people stirring up one|[ subsequently saw these emigrants settled 
another by noisy declamations and clamorous | down on the eastern side of the Ural, in the 
complaint against the laws of the United King-| iron-works of Tagilsk, which belong to the 
dom—the whole terminating in tumult and} Dimidof family; but I felt loath to ask them 
agrarian outrage.”—p. 13. whether the owner of their new abodes had 
And finally, to bring down the evidence to| purchased them of another proprietor, or whe- 
the latest period, and from a quarter the least} ther, as is more likely, after their journey of 
susceptible to any Anglican bias, hear what} 1200 miles, they still remained in the hands of 
Mr. Owen Madden writes in 1848. After|the same territorial lord. In truth, great mi- 
stating the great improvements effected in the} grations such as this, are much more remark- 
south of Ireland towards the end of the last| able now-a-days than they were at the time 
century by Mr, Anderson, a Scotchman, he} when the chief, in the nomadic fashion, used 
says :— to put himself at the head of his people, and 
1 cannot help reflecting, what a vast deal | lead them in their wanderings, but the liking 
of good would result from scattering a hun-|of the people for a strolling life remains un- 
dred Andersons through Munster and Con-|changed. At the same time, they conceive 
naught—a hundred men self-reliant and enter- | themselves to be in their own country, so long 
prising. We are eternally told of the cruelties|’as they hear the Russian language spoken, 
of England at such a time ; of the bigotry and | and hence it is, that they never look upon ex- 
tyranny of the Protestants in such a reign ;| ile to Siberia as a severe punishment.” 
of the tumults and rebellions of the Catholics} On the 25th of Eighth month, our travellers 
at anothertime. All these past evils are plead-| reached Perm. The fields of wheat in the 
ed to stop the censure of present apathy and | neighbourhood, “ were stil! green, but promis- 
of contemporary indolence.”—Revelations of | ed an abundant harvest.” 
Ireland, p. 284. ‘ As the name of Perm is usually associated 
[Remainder next week. ] with the idea of the wealth derived from the 
Uralian mines, one is surprised at the simple, 
unpretending style of the place, for good stone 
buildings are seen only here and there; but 
the houses in general consist of several wood- 
en structures of a single story, ranged round a 
quadrangular court, which is divided from the 
street by a boarded fence. Single portions 
of these congregated dwellings, exhibit occa- 
sionally a more light and elegant style, and 
are coloured outside. These contain the sum- 
mer apartments, while the double screens, 
formed of black timbers joined together, are 
the rampart-like walls of the winter apartments 
and offices. The streets are kept very clean, 
and have at the sides the mostovie, or raised 
wooden footways. 
“ Here, too, our drivers conducted us, with- 
out asking a question, to the house of one of 
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For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
Erman’s Travels in Siberia, 
(Continued from vol. 23, page 406.) 


From Kasan they pursued their journey 
north-easterly through Arsk, Malmuish, and 
other towns to Perm. About sixty-five miles 
from Kasan, and some 15 or 20 before reach- 
ing Malmuish, they observed a change in the 
nature of the rocks, a quartzose red sandstone 
—a deep-lying member of the stratified series 
—making its appearance on the declivities 
along the road. They also noticed that the 


was now perpendicular_to that of their route. 
From these circumstances, they perceived that 
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the wealthier inhabitants, in which all stran- 
gers are received with hospitality ; but private 
individuals in this case, make some payment, 
at their discretion, while officers travelling 
in the service of the state conceive themselves 
entitled to gratuitous entertainment.” 

While at this place they visited the neigh- 
bouring copper mines of Achinsk, and left Perm 
on the twenty-eighth of Eighth month, for 
Yekaterinburg, on the other side of the Ura- 
lian Chain. 

At Kirgishansk, 172 miles on their way, 
they met with “ several wagons, which, attend- 
ed by an officer of the mines, were conveying 
to St. Petersburg a quantity of the uoble metals 
gold and platinum) obtained in the district of 

ekaterinburg. These valuable productions 
of the Uralian mines are always conveyed by 
the road, the river navigation not being free 
from danger for such freight. They are only 
extraordinary remittances which are de- 
spatched at this season; for what are proper- 
ly called the Uralian gold-caravans, which 
are joined at Yekaterinburg by similar cara- 
vans from the smelting-houses of Koluivan, 
begin their journey in March.” 

* About an hour and a half after we had 
left Kirgishansk, and as we were between the 
14th and 15th verst-stone* from that place, 
our guide informed us that we were on the 
boundary of Asia. 

“For the boundary between the two conti- 
nents, the Russians have here very arbitrari- 
ly selected an inconsiderable chain of hills, 
which rises 200 feet above the surrounding 
country (its total elevation being from 1250 
to 1350 feet,) and, running north, forms a se- 
condary water-partition, such as we had [re- 
quently seen on the preceding portion of our 
journey.” 

“In the days of ancient Greece, a point to 
which universal consent assigned so much im. 
portance would not surely have been left with- 
out some striking monument ; for even on the 
is}hmus of Corinth, the bounds of two compa- 
ratively petty provinces were indicated by a 
pillar, having inscribed on one side, * This is 
Peloponnesus, and not lonia;’ and, on the 
other, ‘ This is lonia, and not Peloponnesus.’ 
But the fact that, at the present day, the 
boundary between two great divisions of the 
earth is not thought worthy of any special | 
mark, may be hailed as a pleasing sign of the 
greater facility of movement which is now en- 
joyed by mankind, 

“ Nevertheless, we lefi,— in a sportive 
mood,—a memorial of our visit to this point, 
which, for the imagination, of the geogra.- 

her at least, is not without some interest. 

e enclosed in a bottle a paper containing | 
the names of the travellers and the object of 
their journey, written in Latin, and buried it 
in the wood on the south side of the road.” 

Twenty-two miles further on they passed 
some of the numerous smelting furnaces in 
this region, and two miles beyond attained an 
elevation of 1600 feet above the ocean, “the 
highest point on the road between Perm and 
Yekaterinburg.” As the road descends 
gradually from this point, “many mountain 





* The Russian verst is about two-thirds of a mile. 


THE FRIEND. 


tops of great elevation, are to be seen on both 
sides of the way, all covered to the summit 
with tall firs. Our guides had remarked that 
the snow lay longer in the spring on these 
summits than on the road; but on the other 
hand, they positively declared that on none of 
them did the snow remain throughout the 
summer: so that it is not only possible to 
make a road over the Ural, which rises no- 
where beyond an elevation of 1600 feet, but it 
is manifest that in the neighbourhood of this 
pass, there is no mountain top which rises 
500 feet higher.” 

On the 31st of Eighth month they arrived at 
Yekaterinburg, which “ forms the key of the 
surrounding country, and is the Capital of the 
mining districts of the Ural.” In its external 
aspect there is “ much that reminds one of the 
manufacturing towns of Europe.” From this 
place Erman and his company made several 
excursions for the purpose of extending, their 
magnetic observations, and of visiting the 
smelting works and mines of the southern 
Ural. Nevyansk, with a population of about 
10,000, the greater part serfs, the descendants 
of exiles, is one of the numerous towns of 
this region which owe their existence to the 
neighbouring mines. At this place some gold 








wards of twelve years old,—assemble at the 
office of the works. The women may take a 
part, or not, in their labours, as they think 
proper. The tasks of the day are then as- 
signed them by the overseer (prikashchik) ; 
but so that the masters, in any process, have 
always the same work to execute, while the 
occupations of the rest may be different every 
day. The lists of the workmen engaged are 
checked over, regularly, by the intendent, (up- 
ravitel) of the works, and despatched to the 
proprietor from time to time. The hours of 
labour are from half-past four to eleven in the 
forenoon, and again from twelve to seven in 
the evening; and the wages are 81 kopeks 
(less than a penny) a day, or about nine Prus- 
sian dollars per year, Extra labourers, wo- 
men and girls, receive ten kopeks ; but boys, 
only six or eight. Such remuneration would’ 
be totally inadequate to the incessant labour 
required, but for the rations from the stores of 
the establishment, to which they are entitled 
besides. 

“ Following the regulations of similar in- 
stitutions, which are immediately dependent 
on the crown, the allowance, for a married 
person, is two poods (80lbs.) of rye meal per 
month ; this is called the Payok. Males, un- 


is obtained, but iron is the chief object of|der sixteen, and unmarried women, receive 


the mining operations. At Tagilsk not far 
distant, where the smelting furnaces with their 
dependencies occupy a space of two square 
miles, both copper and iron are extensively 
worked, 

All the older furnaces in Russia “ contrast 
strongly with German mill-works, by the bold- 
ness and simplicity with which water power 
is applied to mechanical purposes; no long 
water-course is ever dug to raise the level, but 
an entire valley dammed up at once to the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet, from which a 
gigantic wooden caisson conducts the water 
required to the forges of an entire village at 
once, through lateral spouts.” 

“In the south Ural works, heat is econo- 
mised by passing the flame, issuing from the 
smelting furnace, over the horizontal layers 
of the ore, as prepared for roasting: it is then 
conducted through a chimney, of perhaps 30 
feet in height, on which it deposits the minute 
particles of ore carried off by the revolving 
column of smoke, in spiral ridges, which have 
a most illusive resemblance to the tubular he- 
matite found in nature, and furnish another 
instance of the analogy between the products 
of the smelting houses, and several fossils de- 
posited upon open fissures in the earth.” 

** Most of the serfs in the private works, 
seem conient with their lot; which may be 
partly owing to the acknowledged care be- 
stowed upon them by their masters. Not- 
withstanding the hereditary tenure of their do. 
mains, the zavodchiks (proprietors of facto- 
ries) seem less possessed than the other nobles 
of Russia, with the blind persuasion of a dif- 
ference in race between themselves and their 
serfs. Such prejudices appear to be the off- 
spring of indolence alone, and incompatible 
with a state where influence and power is to 
be maintained by activity and energy. 

“ At four in the morning, the entire of the 
labouring population,—that is, all males of up- 


only the half of this; an arrangement which 
is necessarily an inducement to early mar- 
riages. ‘The women are ofien married at sev- 
enteen ; still a large family of children is so 
rare among them, that five is looke4 upon as 
an unusual number. 

** Aged persons, when past their —_«, only 
receive this allowance when they have no chil- 
dren. It is also to be observed, that, though 
this quantity is generally given, still certain 
drawbacks are made, in many instances, from 
the monthly wages, varying according to the 
price of rye, and the earnings of individuals ; 
so that, under unfavourable circumstances, an 
able workman may have but a little more than 
twenty-two Prussian silver groschen (two shil- 
lings) per month, to procure all other necessa- 
ries but meal. According to the present price 
of corn here, this sum is worth fifteen times as 
much as it would be in Germany : and besides, 
the work-people have the additional advantage 
of buying nearly every article of their con- 
sumption, at public stores, supplied and con- 
ducted upon a system of the most judicious 
disintérestedness. Markets are also held, sev- 
eral times in the year, for the sale of goods 
made by the free artisans, who are under the 
su: >rvision of a basarnik, or clerk of the mar- 
ket. 

* The workmen have each his own house ; 
and several have horses, cows, and other do- 
mestic animals besides, for which they have 
the right of taking hay—their only fodder— 
on the common field, At hay-time, the whole 
population is, unless in very extraordinary 
cases, discharged from the factory, and pro- 
ceed into the surrounding woods, where they 
sometimes remain encamped for six weeks. 
The time allowed by law is only twenty-eight 
days; but, as they are often delayed by the 
weather, it is commonly found necessary to 
extend this indulgence. The importance at- 
tached to the hay-harvest is owing to the 
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value of the services of the horse, both to in-| 
dividuals and to the community al large. 

‘“* [mmediately after the conclusion of this 
business, in which all have an interest, the 
period of activity for the iron-works returns— 
smelting, forging, and preparing for the ex- 
ports of the ensuing spring. This branch of 
service, as connected with the establishments 
on the Ural, will be noticed hereafier, 

“ ‘The free hired artisans prosecute their la- 
bours in another department—the manufac- 
ture of rifles, which find a sale in every part of 
Siberia. The barrels are thoroughly welded, 
and carefully bored, and rifled; but too thick 
for the caliber of the piece. The ordinary 
price charged to the traders is ten roobles 
each; the locks come from Tula ; but are pro- 
cured immediately from Nijnei Novgorod. 

“The people employed in the offices con- 
nected with the works, receive from 30 to 400 
roobles [from $22 to $300] yearly salary.” 

“ The mining population is exclusively Rus- 
sian. The aborigines, whether Bashkirs or 
Voguls, have never yet been induced to en- 
gage in such labours. The only exception to 
this occurs in the government of Perm, to the 
west of the Kama, where the Finnish branch 
oi the Permyaks, who are nearly allied to the 
Voguls, have formed a permanent settlement, 
under the family of Stroganov. 

One of the relics preserved in the castle 
of Nevyansk, is the carriage in which one of 
the princes, Gagarin, made a journey from St. 
Petersburg to the Ural, in the time of Peter I. 
Its windows are of mica; the wheels unusual- 
ly small, not more than three feet diameter ; 
it is considered here a work of extraordinary 
magnificence. The luxurious entertainment, 
which we received at this castle, may be in 
some measure accounted for by the fact, that a 
very considerable portion of the yearly expen- 
diture of the overseer is entered under the 
head of * provisions, liquors, conveyance, &c., 
for useful friends ;’ so that the general hospi- 
tality of these little mercantile principalities, 
which has now become a sort of law, may 
have originated in speculative attentions to 
travelling merchants.” 

(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 


THE MENOMONIES. 


The Menomonies during the past summer, 
sent a deputation to explore the region assign- 
ed them, on the Crow-wing river. The Sub- 
Indian Agent accompanied them... They made 
the circuit of their allotment, and, from various 
points, penetrated the interior. ‘They found 
the country, as they had anticipated, not capa- 
ble of supporting them. On their return to 
Wisconsin, they so far influenced the Sub-In- 
dian Agent, as to induce him to take the nine 
head chiefs of the nation to Washington, that 
they might try the effect of an appeal to the 
clemency of the President. They arrived at 
the capital on the 30th ult. In passing through 
Philadelphia, the Friends who had visited 
them in the summer of 1849, were notified of 
this movement and their aid solicited. Accord- 
ingly, on the 3rd instant, they proceeded to 
Washington, kindly recommended to the at- 


tention of the President by the late Secretary 
of the Treasury, and were favoured, the next 
day, with an interview. The following re- 
presentation was made by them to the Presi- 
dent :— 


sonal knowledge of the amicable relations ex- 
isting between the Friends and the aboriginal 
nations with whom they have had intercourse, 
and having been pleased, from his own obser- 
vation, with the method pursued by them for 
the advancement of the Indians in civilization, 
desired to employ members of that Society, in 
the management of Indian affairs. In conse- 
quence thereof, the undersigned were selected, 
in the spring of 1849, to superintend the pay- 
ment, at Green Bay, of $40,000, to the half- 
breeds of the Menomonie blood, in conformity 
with the treaty of October, 1848, with that na- 
tion. 


and fast decreasing,—always remarkable for 
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* To Millard Fillmore, President of the Uni- 
ted States, 


“ The undersigned, members of the Society 
of Friends, represent : 


“That the late President, having had per- 


“In the performance of that service, they 


became somewhat acquainted and much inter- 
ested in the character, condition, and prospects 
of the Menomonies. From personal observa- 
tion and the testimony of some of the most re- 
spectable and intelligent of the white residents 


in their vicinity, they found them a peaceable, 
harmless and feeble people,—few in number 


their friendly disposition to the whites, and 
very rarely engaged in war. 

“Their conduct, during the stay of the 
Friends with them, was very commendable. 
Though addicted to intemperance, and scarce- 
ly considering the habit a vice, they, at the 
request of the Friends, entirely refrained from 
the indulgence of that powerful propensity, 
notwithstanding they were repeatedly exposed 
to strong temptation,—and although very poor, 
maintained the strictest honesty, none (not 
even children) taking any of the numerous ar- 
ticles, valuable to them, which were frequent- 
ly within their reach. 

“They made, to the Friends, several affect- 
ing appeals for intercession with their Great 
Father, at Washington, in relation to the in- 
tention of the government to remove them to 
the Crow-wing country. It was a much cold- 
er region than they were accustomed to, poor- 
ly supplied with game, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the Sioux,—a people of whom they 
justly entertain great dread. To send them 
there, they believed, was to consign them to 
destruction. They earnestly desired, that a 
little reservation, sufficient for their sustenance, 
might be allotted them, in the country of their 
fathers. 

“In reply to this it might be objected, that 
they had made a treaty and must abide by it. 
But did they make a treaty, in any proper 
sense of the term? ‘I'he Friends, on inquiry, 
had reason to believe, that the treaty, as it is 
called, was imposed upon this unhappy and 
helpless people, by the strong hand of power. 
They resolutely refused to sell their lands, un- 
til they were told, by the United States Com- 
missioner, that they had no alternative, but 


submission to the terms prescribed, or expul 
sion without remuneration. 











* A deputation of their nation has since vi- 


sited the country assigned to them, and, with 
all their fears confirmed by actual examina- 
tion, they now present themselves before their 
Great Father, to make known their griefs ; 
trusting, from his reputation, as a just and 
humane man, that he will, if practicable, af- 
ford redress, 


“ Their case is one which appeals strongly 


to the feelings of the humane. It is that of a 
people banished, for no crime, from their coun- 
try, to an inhospitable clime, incapable, as they 
believe, of supporting them—and for no rea- 
son, but that other men desire to possess their 
lands. A portion of the Menomonies have 
made considerable advancement in civiliza- 
tion. About 500 of them are settled on farms 
and make profession of the Christian religion, 
and the number of these is increasing. There 
is good ground to hope, that, under favoura- 
ble circumstances, the nation might gradually 
be raised from its low estate. 


** Independent of motives of religion and hu- 


manity, the consideration of the great pecuni- 
ary gain which the United States will derive 


from the acquisition of the lands of these poor 
people, is calculated to move our feelings on 


their behalf. No more attractive country ex- 


ists, within the domains of the United States, 
than those beautiful rolling prairies, admira- 
bly interspersed with woodland and abundantly 
supplied with lively streams and clear lakes ; 
and that this is duly comprehended by the 
community, is amply evinced, by the number 
of emigrants pouring in and settling themselves 
upon the yet unabandoned lands of the Meno- 
monies. It is computed, that these valuable 
lands cost the government about nine cents per 
acre. It seems hard, that this people should 
be permitted to suffer want, while the national 
treasury is about to reap so rich a harvest at 
their expense. 

“The prospect of being sent, at this late 
season of the year, when winter is close at 
hand, to a rigorous climate, affording, at best, 
a meagre sustenance, with no adequate provi- 
sion against the hardships which must be en- 
countered, is calculated to excite the most 
gloomy apprehensions in the breasts of these 
unfortunate people. 

“The undersigned earnestly solicit the due 
consideration of their case, and the application 
of such relief as the President may have pow- 
er to afford. They do not ask, that the treaty 
of 1848 be set aside, as, under existing cir- 
cumstances, that might be impracticable, but 
respectfully suggest, whether, previous to their 
removal, the opportunity of selecting a loca- 
tion less objectionable than the Crow-wing, 
might not be allowed them, and, in the inte- 
rim, they be permitted to remain in the place 
of their nativity, 


“ Washington, Ninth month 3rd, 1850.” 


The President received the Friends with 
kindness, read with close attention their com- 
munication, and, remarking that the case was 
entirely new to him, made a variety of inqui- 
ries relative to it, consulted the maps to ascer- 
tain the present and proposed location of the 



























































































































































































































































































































































THE FRIEND. 


I will listen to the objections you have to 












Menomonies, and looked over several of the 
treaties. At first, he expressed a doubt, whe- | urge against its justness. 
ther he had any power, but remarked, on read-| If I find that injustice has been done, I will 
ing the treaty of 1848, that a little margin| take pleasure in enforcing what is just. 
was left him. It provides, that the Indians be| 1 understand you desire to remain upon the 
removed, on a given day, in the month of} land you now.occupy, during the approaching 
October, 1850, or whenever the President shall | winter. 
notify them, that their lands are wanted. So} In order that every thing may be well un- 
that, if it could be made to appear, the lands | derstood between us, and that ample time may 
are not wanted, at this juncture, he might al-| be had, you have my consent to remain there 
low them some longer time ; but as to change | until the first of June next. 
of location, that was beyond his power, and| But you must not understand that this per- 
would require legislation. He toid the Friends, | mission is to serve for any longer period of 
he would investigute the subject, and consult} time than I have named. 
with the Senators from Wisconsin, and what-| This privilege is granted to relieve you from 
ever he could do, without detriment to the inter- | the inconvenience of going into a new country 
ests of that state, he would do. in winter, as well as to afford time to examine 
The Department of the |nterior, which takes | the complaints you have to make. 
cognizance of all Indian business, wasthen| It is my wish that on Friday next your ob- 
in charge of Charles E. Mix, the chief clerk, | jections to the treaty be left with me. 
—there being no official head, since the resig-| And it is my hope, that you will return 
nation of the late secretary. He appeared | peacefully and quietly to your home, and that 
well-disposed, and mentioned, that a petition| you will not interfere with such surveyors and 
had been laid before him, on behalf of the Me-| other persons as may be sent there. 
nomonies, drawn by R. W. Thompson, an And before the time I have named, the first 
attorney of Washington, who had seen the|of June next, it is my hope that the subject 
Report of the Friends, on their return from| will be fully examined and correctly under- 
Green Bay, and felt so strong an interest in| stood, and that justice will be observed in all 
these people, as to volunteer his services, gra-| that may be done. 
tuitously, to procure them redress. Learning| The President then bade them good-bye, 
this, the Friends called on him, and had an | shaking hands with each one, in his own kind 
agreeable interview. He was hopeful of suc-|and hearty manner, and then retired.” 
cess, and thought the treaty might be upset. 4 
Thomas Ewing—now senator from Ohio, but Before the Indians left the house, they par- 
Secretary of the Interior, at the period of the took of some refreshments which the Presi- 
Friends’ mission—was also called upon by dent had directed to be provided for them. 
them. He received them cordially, and pro-| The tract of land to which, by the treaty, 
mised to see the President. He said, the De-| the Menomonies are to be removed, was ac- 
partment, prior to the death of President Tay-| quired from the Chippeways, A part of it 
lor, had determined to grant the Menomonies| was allotted to the Winnebagoes, and they 
a respite, a3 to time, and a better location, if| placed upon it in 1848. They have found it 
practicable. He was persuaded, the Crow-| inadequate totheir wants, Governor Ramsey, 
wing was too far north. This promise he re-| in a report to government, presented last win- 
deemed, and it appears, by the papers, that|ter, says, ‘ They urged me to inform their 
the President has, likewise, been true to his | Great Father at Washington, of the imposition 
word. ‘There is some consolation in believing | practised upon them in the land they now 
that these poor people have fallen into the | occupy ; and, from all I saw, and all I can 
hands of merciful men, disposed to exercise| learn of the country, they have just grounds 
the power vested in them for their protection. | for dissatisfaction.’ eh 
The Republic gives the following account of} The government knows now, if it did not 
their interview with the President : before, from this and other sources,—as will 
be seen presently—that this country is unfit 
for the habitation of the Indians. Yet the go- 
; vernor can say, in the same report, speaking 
‘ The delegation of nine chiefs of this tribe, | of the Menomonies, “ On their removal to the 
were admitted to an audience yesterday, [the| head waters of the Mississippi, signal improve- 
6th instant,) at which we were fortunate| ment in their morals and condition may be 
enough to be present. They were severally | anticipated.” The wolf is resolved to devour 
introduced to the President, who welcomed] the jamb, but the old reason is worn out; it 
them in terms of kindness. is now a philanthropic act, and the lamb is to 
The object of their mission to Washington, | be removed from a scene of wickedness, to 
was briefly stated by Mr. Bruce, the Sub-In-} one of purity. 
dian Agent, in whose charge they have come| Fletcher the Indian Agent, for that hopeful 
from their far off home. The President ad-| region, acknowledges, in his official report, 
dressed them in reply through the interpreter,| which accompanies that of the Governor, 
Mr. Grignon. He said, (we do not profess to| that, since their removal, the Winnebagoes 
give a literal report) — “have had many difficulties and discourage- 
I am happy to meet with you, my friends. | ments to encounter”—“ that they hunted but 
I am happy to hear that you are the friends| little and were not successful.” Their corn 
of the white man. failed, as it often does in that latitude. It 
I am sorry to learn that you think the treaty | ‘* looked promising, until injured by the frost, 
‘that you have entered into with us is not just.| in the early part of this [the Ninth] month.” 





















































“The President and the Menomonies. 





He does not, however, “ consider scarcity of. 
game an objection to the country ;” which 
might be true, if the Indians understood farm- 
ing. But he tells us“ the instruction of boys in 
gardening and agriculture, as required in the 
treaty has been neglected.” What cruelty is 
this!—The poor creatures sent to a country 
deficient in game, and instruction in such arts 
as would enable them to sustain life, withheld, 
though solemnly stipulated by treaty. The 
failure of the crop of wild rice has been an 
additional source of distress to the Winneba- 
goes. Lowry, who combines the functions of 
school master and farmer, quotes the prices of 
Indian’ corn, at $3, to $4, the bushel, and he 
mentions, that such was the scarcity of pro- 
vender, that their stock, including the most of 
their teams, were sent a distance of nearly 
109 miles, to winter on rushes. The teams 
retained ** were too poor to be of much service 
in the spring, till grass came.” To encou- 
rage them to go to this inhospitable climate, 
the Winnebagoes had been promised, by Go- 
vernment, aid in building houses. “ Thus 
far,” says Lowry, “their expectations have 
not been realised. One family was accom- 
modated last winter.” How the rest fared is 
left for the imagination of the reader. To 
add to their afflictions, they have according to 
Fletcher, already become involved in the 
quarrels of the implacable Sioux. 












The Menomonies, according to the official 


reports of last year, seem to be doing pretty 
well, in some respects, where they are. The 
schools are doing good. “ Afier another year,” 
says the teacher, “ ten scholars of each school 
[male and eis be able to transact 
their affairs in the 

ty-seven children are receiving instruction. 
They learn reading, writing, arithmetic and 
geography. Sixteen of the Pagan party, dur- 
ing the past year, have joined the Catholic 
band. These circumstances indicate an ad- 
vance in civilization. But the nation decreases. 
Fifty are said to have died of cholera, last 
year, and the small pox has carried off a num- 
ber. A census, taken a year ago, gives a 
population of 2117, or about 200 less than at 
the period of the preceding census, taken, if 
recollected aright, some five years ago; a 
diminution of nearly ten per cent. Intem- 
perance appears to be the prime cause of their 
decline. Would government faithfully exert 
its power to promote Christian education and 
instruction in suitable branches of industry, 
the ravages of this vice might be checked. 


nglish language.”  Fif- 


For ‘“ The Friend.”’ 
Conduct and Conversation. 
George Fox was sent forth, not only to 
preach the truths of the gospel, but to turn 


people to the light of Christ in themselves, that 


they might come to inherit the substance of it, 
and be brought into the purity and simplicity 
which it produces in the obedient soul. ‘ My 
love is to you all in the truth of God ; and. my 
prayers and soul’s desire are to God that ye 
may be kept in the simplicity of the Truth in 
Christ Jesus, growing up in the power of his 
resurrection, and to be made conformable to 
his death, and to have fellowship with him in 
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knit together in love, and in one spirit to God ; 
and be kept out of all the world’s evil customs, 
fashions, words, works, manners, ordinances, 
and commandments, which will all perish, 
which the world holdeth up in the carnal mind, 
and the carnal mind doth act them,” 

Those who have known the work of Truth, 
if they mingle much with worldly, fashionable 
people, though it may be in their business, in 
works of philanthropy, the promotion of sci- 
ence, or any other lawful object, unless con- 
stantly on the watch, are in danger of im- 
bibing their spirit, and of losing the in- 
nocent, tender life, which was once in good 
dominion in them. ‘Then they will be prepar- 
ed to exercise a false tenderness, and to palli- 
ate wrong things in themselves, and in their 
children and others. They will insensibly 
lose the judgment which the Truth gives, and 
decide according to the perverted and dimmed 
vision of worldly-minded people, with whose 
standard of right and wrong they become fa- 
miliar. 

“The cross is to the carnal mind’s going 
into carnal and earthly things, or your eyes 
and lusts into the earth, where lightness, rush- 
ness, crossness, bitterness and presumption are ; 
then the tongue will run at random, and is at 
liberty ; and he that hath not power over his 
own tongue, his religion is vain, and the light 
mind ruleth. But the Light in thee, which 
doth convince thee, it will show thee when the 
mind goeth forth, and show thee the daily 
cross, which is to crucify that carnal mind.” 

“ Keep within; and when they shall say, 
Lo here, or lo there is Christ, go not forth ; for 
Christ is within you. They are seducers and 
anti-Christs who draw your minds out from 
the teachings within you. The measure is 
within, the light of God is within, and the 
pearl is within you which is hid—the Word of 
God is within you, and ye are the temples of 
God. God hath said he will dwell in you, 
and walk in you—then what need ye go into 
the idols’ temples without you? The true 
church, the saints’, is in God, but the imita- 
tion of the church is in the world, without 
God. Seducers, anti-Christs, deceivers, and 
false prophets are in the world. Covetousness 
is in the world; all hypocrisy, heresy and 
dissimulation, and all pride and looking for 
honour are in the world; and he that seeketh 
for it is of the devil. All idle, foolish jesting, 
and all light vain talking, which is not seemly 
nor convenient, are in the world, ‘Therefore 
lay aside all filthiness and superfluity of naugh- 
tiness, and fear God, and give glory to Him, 
and worship not the beast; for the beast and 
the false prophet must be cast into the lake of 
fire.” 

It was predicted of Israel “ Lo! the people 
shall dwell alone, and shall not be numbered 
among the nations.” When they kept alone 
under the divine government, they prospered, 
and their enemies were not permitted to annoy 
them. But in rejecting the command of the 
Most High, and mingling with the surround- 
ing nations, they gradually adopted their idol- 
atrous worships, lost their strength and digni- 
ty, and became a prey to every invader. Ho- 
sea, who prophesied in the days of Uzziah, 


/honour and praise. He strengthened us to 
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his sufferings ; and that all your hearts may be | Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, sets forth their | 
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converse, whether amongst those of our own, 
or other professions. Much hurt may accrue 
to the religious mind, by long and frequent 
conversation on temporal matters, especially 
by interesting ourselves unnecessarily in them ; 
for there is a leaven in that propensity, which, 
being suffered to prevail, indisposes and be- 
numbs the soul, and prevents its frequent as- 


cendings in living aspirations towards the 
Fountain of eternal life.” 










































gross wickedness, and the consequences in his 
day: “ The Lord hath a controversy with the 
inhabitants of the land, because there is no 
truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God in 
the land.” ‘ My people ask counsel at their 
stocks, and their staff declareth unto them.” 
‘“* Ephraim is joined to idols; let him alone.” 
“ The pride of Israel doth testify to his face: 
therefore shall Israel and Ephraim fall in their 
iniquity ; Judah also shall fall with them. 
They shall go with their flocks and their 
herds to seek the Lord, but they shall not find 
him; for he hath withdrawn himself from 
them.” “ They consider not in their hearts, 
that I remember all their wickedness; now 
their own doings have beset them about ; they 
are before my face.” Many act now as if 
they thought the Searcher of hearts took no 
account of their doings; as if it made little 
difference whether they lived righteous or un- 
righteous lives, and as if the Judge of quick 
and dead will make no distinction in the end 
between them that serve God, and them that 
serve him not. But the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit and of the Scriptures is against them. 
They declare that “ it is a fearful thing to fall 
into thé hands of the living God.” 

Hosea proceeds: * All their kings are fal- 
len: there is none among them that calleth 
unto me, Ephraim he hath mixed himself 
among the people: Ephraim is a cake not 
turned, Strangers have devoured his strength, 
and he knoweth it not. And the pride of Is- 
rael testifieth to his face ; and they do not re- 
turn to the Lord their God, nor seek him for 
all this.” “ Israel is an empty vine, he bring- 
eth forth fruit unto himsell.” “Ye have 
ploughed wickedness, ye have reaped iniquity ; 
ye have eaten the fruit of lies; because thou 
didst trust in thy way, in the multitude of thy 
mighty men.” ‘And my people are bent to 
backsliding from me ; though they called them 
to the Most High, none at all would exalt him.” 

Notwithstanding their gross degeneracy, di- 
vine mercy was again and again extended to 
them. ‘ How shall I give thee up Ephraim? 
how shall | deliver thee Israel? how shall | 
make thee as Admah? how shall | set thee 
as Zebof? Mine heart is turned within 
me, my repentings are kindled together.”— 
These things are written for our warning 
and instruction. Innumerable favours have 
been conferred upon us. We were design- 
ed for a peculiar people unto the Lord. He 
planted us a noble vine in the beginning ; 
wholly a right seed, to bring forth fruit to his 





Waste Lands in Tennessee.—It is snid that 
there are thousands of acres of fine land in 
the state of Tennessee, beautifully located, 
well watered and heavily covered with timber, 
which can be had at from 30 to 40 cents per 
acre. ‘Tennessee is a slave state, and hence 
the low price of her lands. Its soil is asa 
whole remarkably fertile. The eastern part 
of the state is mountainous, but the western 
part of the state is level, and very productive. 
Two large rivers, the Cumberland and the 
Tennessee, pass through the state, smaller 
branches extending in every direction. ‘Ten- 
nessee contains an area of over 40,000 square 


miles—nearly the same size as the state of 
N. Y. 
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Our readers were much interested in the 
« Visit to the Menomonies,” in the last volume 
of * The Friend ;” and they will be pleased to 
find, by the article on our fifih page, that the 
Friends who visited these poor people in the 
summer of 1849, have been pleading their cause 
with the government at Washington. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


Soon after our paper of last week was put 
to press, the following communication was re- 
ceived from a member of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

“The .meeting convened on Second-day 
morning, the 2nd instant, (the Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders having been held on the Sev- 
enth-day previous,) and was as large as usual. 
Benjamin Seebohm and Robert Lindsey from 
England, and divers ministers and their com- 
panions from Yearly Meetings on this conti- 
nent, were present. Epistles were received 
and read from all the Yearly Meetings with 
which we are at present in correspondence, 
except North Carolina; and the clerk stated 
that one from the larger body in New Eng- 
land was on the table; and the sitting on 
Third-day was principally occupied in discus- 
sing the propriety of reading it. The matter 
was finally left without reading the epistle. 

“On Fourth-day, the state of Society was 
entered upon, and progressed in as far as the 
third query, inclusive, during which the meet. 
ing was introduced into exercise on account of 
the deficiencies apparent in the faithful sup- 
port of some of our Christian testimonies. 


display the banner of Truth before the na- 
tions ; but it will now avail us nothing to build 
the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the 
sepulchres of the righteous, if we be found 
forsaking the Lord, and serving other gods— 
mixing ourselves among the people, and being 
robbed of our strength by them, and by an in- 
ordinate and unwatchful pursuit of worldly 
things. Solid Friends, in every generation, 
have warned against this. Our Discipline has 
this advice: “ Frequent waiting in stillness on 
the Lord for the renewal of strength, keeps the 
mind at home in its proper place and duty, 
and out of all unprofitable association and 
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Though a time of peculiar trial, through Di-|concluded on Seventh-day, the 7th of the 


vine mercy the meeting was favoured to pro- 
ceed in its business more comfortably than on 
some former occasions ; and a lively concern 
was felt, that asa body we might come up 
more faithfully, looking unto Him who is able 
to keep us from falling, and to strengthen us 
to uphold the doctrines and testimonies which 
are binding upon us as a people to bear. 

* A committee was appointed to prepare 
essays of epistles to those Yearly Meetings 
we are in correspondence with. 

“On Fifth-day afiernoon, the remaining 
queries and answers were read. 

“In the epistle from Indiana, was contained 
a reference to the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion that met at Baltimore in the Seventh month 
1849, with information that a copy of the re- 
port of the said Convention they had trans- 
mitted to us. The subject being thus brought 
before the meeting, much time was spent in 
discussing the propriety of reading the report ; 
which, resulted in declining to do so, this 
meeting having taken no part in the concern. 

“ The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were read, and its proceedings approved. It 
appeared that that body believed it right, to 
present a memorial to the Convention at Col- 
umbus to amend the Constitution of this State, 
on behalf of our coloured population, desiring 
that all injurious distinctions on account of 
colour, might be removed. And that they had 
also, under a sense of duty, believed it right 
to present a memorial to the same body on 
the subject of capital punishment: both of 
which had been favourably received, though 
not fully acted upon. 

“The guarded religious and literary edu- 
cation of our youth, in primary schools, being 
a subject of deep interest, subordinate meet- 
ings were impressively recommended to vigi- 
lant care therein ; and to forward explicit ac- 
counts as heretofore, to the meeting next year. 

“The committee having charge of the 
Boarding School, made a satisfactory report. 
Though the school has been small, yet it has 
been better sustained than.sometime previous ; 
and afier deducting the current expenses, and 
for sundry repairs that have been made, there 
is a balance in favour of the institution, A 
strong desire is entertained that our dear 
Friends may more generally patronize this 
school, and that the superintendents, teachers, 
and the committee who have the immediate 
care and oversight thereof, may be influenced 
by that wisdom which is from above, that the 
original design in its establishment may more 
and more be realized, to the advantage of our 
beloved youth, as well as of Society more at 
large. 

“The committee which, in conjunction 
with those of Baliimore and Indiana, have the 
care of the establishment among the Shawnee 
Indians west of the Mississippi, made a satis- 
factory report; by which it appears, that the 
schooi has been kept up the past year, with an 
average of thirty-six scholars, most of whom 
can read, write and cypher, and have made 
some progress therein. The concern, in the 
general, appears to be in a prosperous condi- 
lion. 

* The meeting having finished its business, 


month, under some sense of the continued 
mercy of the Head of the Church.” 





RECEIPTS. 


Rec'd from Valentine Meader, Lynn, Mass., $2, vol. 
24; from Enos Lee, Pa., $2, vol. 24; from N. Power, 
Mich., $13 to vol. 24; from J. Woody, agent N. C. for 
J. Hobson, $6, vols, 21, 22, 23 ; from N. P. Hall, agent, 
O., for F. Davis, $2, W. Hall, $2, David Hall, $2, vol. 
24; for Thos. Hall, $2 to 24, vol. 24, and for Brad. 
way Thomas, $2 to 36 vol. 24; from James Taylor, 
agent, Cincinnati, for Sl. Hart, $1, for James Lang- 
staff, $4, vols. 20 and 21, for Susan Shafer, $2, vol. 23 ; 
from J. King, agent, Ledyard, N. Y., for Jane Leff- 
ingwell, $2, vol. 24; from Jeptha White, N. C., $2, 
to No. 26, vol. 23; from C, Bracken, agent, O., for 
Elisha Hoge, per L. E. H. $4, vols. 22 and 23, and for 
Abm. Parker, $2, vol. 23; from G. F. Read, agent, 
Salem, Mass., for David Buffuin, Jonathan Nichols, 
W. Frye, Joshua Buxton, $2 each, for vol. 24, and fur 
Peace Buffum, $2, to 32 vol. 24. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the superin- 
tendence of the Boarding School at West-town, 
will meet there on Sixth-day, the 4th of next 
month, at 10 o’clock, a.m. The Committee 
on Instruction to meet on the preceding even- 
ing at 74 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi- 
annual examination of the Schools, commenc- 
ing on Third-day morning, the Ist of the 
month, and closing on Filth-day evening of 
the same week—ypreviously to which, the Rules 
prohibit the removal of any pupils from the in- 
stilulion. 

Tuomas Kiuper, Clerk, 

Ninth month, 21st, 1850. 


TEACHER, 


A Young Woman, who has recently finish- 
ed her education at West-iown, is desirous of 
obtaiaing a situation as teacher in a family, 
or assistant teacher in a Friends’ school, in or 
near the city. Address “ Eva,” at the office 
of “ The Friend.” 


SCHOLARS. 


A few more Scholars are desiréd by the 
subscriber. ‘he Wiater Term will commence 
on the 28th of ‘Tenth month. For further par- 
liculars apply to YarpLey Warner, 

Warren Tav. Post Office, Chester co. Pa. 


SELECT READER, No 1. 


A second edition of this reading book has 
been printed, and is for sale at the Depository, 
No. 84 Mulberry street. Some typographical 
errors in the first edition have been corrected, 
and 17 pages of new matter added. The pa- 
per is much better than in the former edition. 
The price is the same as before,—one dollar 
per dozen, or ten cents for a single copy. 





WANTED. 

A Friend residing in this city, wishes to en- 
gage in some safe manufacturing or mercan- 
tile business, not requiring too large a capital ; 
or to oblain a situation as assistant, or other- 
wise, with a regular salary. Possessing a 






share of mathematical and scientific attain- 
ments, he would be glad of a situation in which 
these qualifications would be available. Phil- 
adelphia or its vicinity would be preferred.— 
Inquire at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 Mulber- 
ry street, or of John Richardson, agent of 
* The Friend,” No. 50 North Fourth street. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS, 


These seminaries were re-opened on the 2d 
instant. ‘That for Boys in the house on Cher- 
ry street, below Ninth; and that for Girls in 
the house on St. James’s street, above Sixth. 
Friends intending to enter their children in 
these"schools, are desired to do so as early in 
the session as practicable, in order that the 
proper classification may be made early. 

In both schools are taught Spelling, Reading, 
Defining, Derivations from Latin and Greek 
roots, Writing, under a teacher employed to 
teach that branch exclusively, Grammar, Ge- 
ography, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, His- 
tory, Mental Philosophy, Chemistry, Animal 
and Vegetable Physiology and Compusition. 

In the Boys’ School there are ulso taught 
Mensuration, Surveying, Book-keeping, the 
higher branches of the Mathematics, and the 
Latin and Greek languages: and in the Girls’ 
School, instruction is given in Botany and in 
ihe French language. 

Religious instruction constitutes part of the 
regular course, care being taken to train the 
pupils in a knowledge of, and an esteem for, 
the religious principles and testimonies of 
Friends. 





Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 


The Winter term of Friends’ Boarding- 
School at West-town, will commence on Sixth- 
day, the 26th of Tenth month next. ‘To avoid 
disappointment, purents and others intending 
to send their children, will please make ea:ly 
application to Joseph Snowdon, Superinten- 
dent, at the School, or to Joseph Scattergood, 
Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry street, Philada. 








Diep, on the morning of the 23rd of Eighth month, 
1850, after many weeks intense bodily suffering, 
which was endared with Christian resignation, Mary, 
wife of Barzillai French, in the 66th year of her age ; 
a member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, 
Columbiana county, Ohio. 


——, at his residence in Sadsbary township, Lan- 
caster county, Pa., about 10 o’clock in the evening of 
the 25th of last month, Truman Cooper, Sr., a mem. 
ber and elder of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, in the 
seventy-fifth year of hisage. Through a long life he 
had been a faithful supporter of the principles and tes- 
timonies of the Society of Friends; and it may be 
truly said, that he was an Israelite indeed, in whom 
was no guile, “Called by the great Master from Works 
to rewards, he has left behind many sorrowing friends, 
by whom he was mach beloved ; but they have the 
consolation of believing, that the change to him was 
glorious, and his reward sure, in that rest prepared for 
the righteous of all generations. 


. in this oily on the morning of the 3rd inst., 
after a lingering illness, Hannan, wife of John Sharp, 
formerly of Yorkshire, England, 

a member of the Western District 
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